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NOTICES. when the following violinists were successful : 
Those of our subscribers whose subscrip- Bronze Medal.—-Kdith G. Collis; Bertha J. 
tions are now due are requested to forward the Flahey, Beatrice M. Freemantle, Amy E., 
umount for the next 12 months with as little Freshwater, Mary B. Johnson, Gertrude De 
delay as possible, or the posting of their | Layen, Eva G. L. Wheeker. Silver Medal.— 
Cc ) pres will be discontinued | Agnes M Cox, Margaret Jarrett. Gold 
Annual subscription (12 issues) 2s. Gd. post (| Medal.—FElaine Griffin, Lilian G. Smith. 
free for the United Kingdom, or 3s. for | Violaist: Bronze Meda!.— Arthur Flower. 
Ameria, the Colonies, and abroad. Our | At the terminal examinations held at the 
American subscribers may renit us $1 note, Royal Coilege of Music, the Council exhibi- 
which will cover a subscription of 16 issues tions were awarded by the examiners as 
pe st free. follows : — Hdward Ma 30n (violoncello), 
All communications, invitations, tickets | £7 10s.; Louisa C. Jones. (violin), £15. 
or concerts, dc., &c., should be addressed Mr. Arthur Flower, a promising young 
the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s | player, who has already taken the Licentiate 


fourt, S.W. —_— | Diploma of the College of Violinists, is 
the 


CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT announced to give a Violin Recital at 
NOTES. Camden Athenwum, on February 15th. He 


«AT FROME.” | will play, among other items, the Concertos 


1 P ° i » Beriot and , ilgs 
The Royal Academy of Music has added of De Beriot and of Mendelssohn. 


another scholarship to its already large list. The celebrated Bihnusche Streichquartet 
it is open to violinists, non-students of the (Bohemian String Quartet) will give two 
Academy, and was founded last year by concerts under the direction of Mr. Ernest 
bequest of the late Mr. Edwin 8. Dove, Thx Cavour, at the small Queen’s Hall, on 
value is about £25 per annum, anditisten- { February 19th and 23rd. This quartet has 
able for three years. The first competition | giv@six concerts in Berlin this winter, as 
was to have been held on 14th February, with | well as many concerts in Vienna, and other 
a preliminary literary examination on 11th | Continental cities. We understand that they 
Pebruary. come to London on their way to America, 
The non-students examination of the Lon- Mr. Paul Stoeving, a native of Leipzig, 
don Academy of Music took place in January, | where he was educated at the conservatoire, 
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afterwards finishing his studies in Paris with 
Leonard, gave a violin recital at Steinway 
Hall on January 20th. He had a fairly 
numerous audience, -who could not help 
admiring his excellent technique, the purity 
of his tone and faultless intonation. The 
programme included Grieg’s “ Sonata in G 
minor,” in which he was associated with 
Mdme. Goodwin. The violinist was also 
heard in Vitali’s ‘‘ Ciaccona ;” two caprices 


by Paganini ; “ Danses Tziganes,” by 
Tivadar Nachez. Mr. Stoeving also intro- 


duced five of his own compositions, and gave 
Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zigeunerwelsen,” and Wieni- 
awski’s ‘ Airs Russes.” 

Mr. Basil Althaus had provided an excel- 
lent programme for his Orchestral Concert, 
took place on Thursday 


which evening, 
January 2lst, at the Victoria Hall, Bays- 
water, Mr. George J. Sumpter gave a short 


address, pointing out the great progress which 
the violin had mede in this country, which, 
however, could easily be aczounted for, when 
such institutions as the Tavistock Violin 
Academy had dene so much. The various 
items of the programme, in which some 60 
pupils took an active part, were most credit- 
ably performed, and included a movement 
from Mendelssohn’s symphony (No. 1), and 
overture by Suppé, &ec., &c. Amongst the 
most successful pupils may be mentioned 
Miss Lilian Yeats, Mr. Rene Kyritz, and 
Miss Katie Wolseley, whilst Mr. Althaus 
chose for his solo Ernst’s ‘‘ Air Hongroises,” 
for which rendering he was enthusiastically 
encored. 

M. Theodore Werner gave his first violin 
recital at St. James’s Hall under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ernest Cavour. The violinist 
possesses @ repertoire such as but very few 
players can boast of. He seems at home in 
all styles and all schools ; his pure and 
beautiful tone, unerring intonation, unfailing 
memory, and versatility of style, were freely 
commented upon, and those who had braved 
the inclemency of the weather were amply 
rewarded for their courage. Here are the 
items of his programme :— Sonata in D minor 
for violin (I. W. Rast) ; Adagio in F major, 
from the Concerto in Dm‘ nor, No. 9 (Spohr) ; 
Scherzo in D major for violin and piano- 
forte (Spohr); Suite in G for violia, Op. 
180 (Raft): Legende, Mazurka, and Valse 
Caprice (Wieniawski) ; Andante and Finale 
from Grand Concerto in E, Op. 10, (Vieux- 
temps). It may rightly be said that in all of 
these compositions the virtuoso showed to 
great advantage. M. Werner’s second recital 
was to take place on Thursday afternoon, 
February 4th, 





when the following compgaiqstH 






tions formed the items of the programme :— 
Sonata, “ Le Trille du Diable,” (Giuseppe 
Tartini), Larghetto Affettuoso, Tempo Giusto, 
Largo, Allegro; Romance in F (Louis van 
Beethoven) ; Concerto Dramatiyue (Louis 
Spohr), Allegro Molto, Adagio, Allegro 
Moderato, Cadenza; Irish Fantasies, dedi- 
cated to Lady Hailé, (Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford) ; Air Varié (Henry Vieuxtemps) 
Grande Polonaise (Ferdinand Laub). 

Miss Eileen O’Moore’s violin recital is 
announced to take place at St. James’s Hall 
under the direction of Mr. N Vert, on Feb- 
ruary 23rd, at three o’clock p.m. There will 
be a full orchestra, and Herr Hans Sitt, of 
Leipzig fame, has been specially engaged to 
conduct the concert. Miss O’Moore’s nation- 
ality is unmistakeable. 

Mr. Louis H. Hillier, the Belgian com- 
poser and violinist, announces his third annual 
concert, to place under the direction of 
Mr. Ernest Cavour at St. James’s Hall on 
March 12th. Besides the Hillier Belgian 
String Quartet, which will perform for the 
first time several quartets of the new Russian 
School, Mdlle. Irma Sethe will play three 
new compositions by the concert-giver. 

Mdlle. Teresina Tua gave a violin recital 
at St. James’s Hall on January 25th, under 
the direction of Mr. N, Vert. She displayed 
a considerable amount of technical ability, 
and her playing is further distinguished by 
great purity of tone and intonation. The 
concert-giver, who now bears the name of 
Comtesse de Franchi-Verney, was ably 
assisted by Miss Fanny Davies, with whom 
she gave a fine, though somewhat cold inter- 
pretation of Brahms’ Sonata in A, Op. 100, 
for violin and pianoforte. The violinist was 
further heard in Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
in E minor, Vieuxtemp’s ‘Ballade et 
Polonaise,” Chopin’s ‘‘ Nocturne,” -and 
Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zapateado,” in all of which items 
she was eminently successful. Mdlle. Tua 
has uot been heard in England for at least 
eight years. 

Mr. Schulz-Curtius announces a series of 
five grand Wagner concerts under the con- 
ductorship of Herr Felix Mottl, of Karlsruhe, 
to take place at Queen’s Hall, on. Tuesday 
mornings, March 16th, and 30th, April 13th, 
May lithand 18th. The programmes are of 
sterling interest, and cannot fail to attract 
the attention of Waguerites. 

Mr. Schulz-Curtius also arnounces that 
Mr. Eugen d’Albert will give two pianoforte 
recitals at St. James’s Hall, ou May 13th and 
21st. 

We have much pleasure in informiag our 
Readers that with our next issue will appear 
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the opening chapter of a new work which our 
old contributor, Mr. Brabazon J. Saunders, 
has had in hand for a considerable time. 
The subject with which it deals, English 
Violin-making, is one that cannot fail to be 
of special interest to all Englishmen, and we 
trust that the monthly instalments which 
will appear in our columns will be followed 
with interest by our numerous readers. 


Neweasile-on- Tyne: After the usual four weeks’ lull 
at Christmastide, the second half of the musical 
season here began on January 28th, when a crowded 
and fashionable audience attended the seventy second 
concert given under the auspices of the Chamber 
Music Society, in the Assembly Rooms. Messrs. W. 
Hess, Siebert, Schwartz, and Griitzmacher, of Cologne, 
gave a splendid rendering of Schubert’s Posthumous 
string quartet in D minor, Beethoven’s Quartet in B 
flat, op. 18, and * Allegro 4 la Polka ” from Smetana’s 
quartet “‘Aus meinem Leben.” The latteritem was a 
novelty in Neweastle, and to lovers of string quartets 
it is much to be regretted that the work was not 
heard in its entirety, partly because a work cannot be 
properly judged from only hearing one part of it; 
ind also, because novelties in string quartets are of 
rare occurrence at these excellent and refined con- 
certs. Mr. W. Hess gave an artistic rendering of an 
“ Adagio,” by Spohr; and a very difficult “ Scherzo 
Tarantelle,’ by Wieniawski, and the violoncellist, 
Mr. Griitzmather, was very successful in his solos by 
Bach, Sitt, and Popper. Both artists were enthusi- 
astically encored for their efforts.—At a concert given 
on January 26th by the highly-talented pianist, Miss 
Grace Batchelder, A.R.C.M., a former student of the 
Royal College of Music, Mr. Alfred Wall played well 
Vieuxtemp's, showy Fantaisie-Caprice, Op. 11, but we 
lo not think Mr. Wall was equally successful in 
<chumann’s Sonata in D minor for piano and violin, 
which opened the concert, because his intonation was 
now and then doubtful.—At a Conversazione, recently 


held at the Church Institute, a local violinist, Mr, | 


Thos. Jeavans, A.R.C.M,, was heard to advantage in 
an Adagio by Max Bruch.—-At the Chamber Music 
Society’s next concert. on February the 9th, the violin- 
ist, Mr. Willy Burmester will appear for the first 
time in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Birmingham: The violinists of Birmingham were, 
by the enterprise of Mr. Fred Beard, given a treat in 
the Town Hall, when Mons. Tivadar Nachez played 
the first movement from a new work, a Concerto by F. 
Cliffe, composed for the Norwich Festival ; the work 
is most masterly and will prove a great addition to 
the repertoires of violinists ; the Cadenza, written by 
the player was entirely in harmony with the subject 
motives of the composer, and the whole was played 
with charming delicacy and expression, and in re- 
sponse to continued applause he played Bach’s Aria, 
later givinga fine rendering of Walther's “Prieslied * as 
arranged by Wilhelmj, a Gipsy Dance by himself, and 
again, as an encore, Bazzini’s tricky “Ronde de 
Lutins.” the staccato bowing being particularly neat 
and clean. 


Brading, Isle of Wight : An orchestral Society was 
formed in 1880, counting at that time six members only. 
Now the number has increased in the course of years 
to 24, at the head of them being Mr. J. Edwin Bonn, 
F.C.V., under whose skilful batén the little orchestra 
gave excellent account of themselves at a convert 
recently held in the Mall Board School, Brading. 
The orchestral items included Wuguer's “ Tannhiiuser 





March,” Storch's Overture, “Undank,” Wallace's 
“ Maritana,” Suppé’s overture, ‘‘ Poet and Peasant,” 
in all of which ‘the players acquitted them- 
selves in a highly creditable manner. Mr. R. 8 
Baxter played several violoncello solos with consider- 
able success, and. vocal items were contributed by 
several other members of the society, The next 
concert is fixed to take place on February 25th: Sir 
Richard Webster, Q.C., has been a patron of the 
society for over 15 years, and six concerts ar® 2OW 
given each season, and they are all exceedingly well 
patronised and highly appreciated. 


— -— 


Stockport : On Monday evening, January the 18th 
there was a large gathering of friends and patrons of 
music assembled in the large hall of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Stockport, the occasion being the third 
annual violin students’ concert organised by Mr, 
Walter Hampson, Fellow and Local Representative of 
the College of Violinists. A capital programme had 
been carefully rehearsed, and a very enjoyable concert 
was the result. One of the musical object-lessons 
which the entertainment provided was the consider- 
able advance which has been effected in modern 
pupils’ concerts with those of, say twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, Considering the youth ot the per- 
formers it was matter of surprise to those who were 
unaware of the demands now made upon violin 
students that such an advanced stage of technique 
should be accomplished by pupils, either in solo or 
ensemble playing. Opportunities were’ provided for 
exhibiting many of the distinctive features or 
characteristics of violinists - digital dexterity, ex- 
amples of free bowing, pizzicati, tantabile, solo 
playing on one string, arpeggi, &. .|We must 
congratulate pupils and master upon the titimate 
effect of their performances, which were very credit- 
able indeed. The programme was of a miscellaneous 
character, containing several exsemdle pieces, as well 
as solos on the violin, which were contributed by Mr. 
Hampson's pupils. Amongst them we may mention 
as particularly promising :—Mr. H, Dargan's render- 
ing of “Ten Have's Allegro Brillant” ; Miss Deakin’s 
playing of Rode’s famous “ Air Varié,” in which the 
young violinist acquitted herself admirably ; 
Mr. Hollis’ capital performance of Papini's “ Taran- 
telle.” for which he received an enthusiastic encore ; 
Miss Dearden's playing of Raff's ‘ Cavatina,” and 
several others who were also successful in their 
efforts. General appreciation was bestowed on Mr. 
Hampson for the thoroughly able manner in which 
he had earried out the programme, and he was 
deservedly complimented upon the success of hig 


students’ concert. 
“ ABROAD,” 

Miss Maud Powell, one of the most gifted 
and versatile of American violinists, who has 
had the honour of being the soloist at the 
ma jorityof their symphonic orchestral concerts, 
is making another tour through America 
during the season of 1896-7. As a virtuoso, 
Miss Powell has conquered a position in the 
front ranks by her masterly performances of 
the classical repertory, as well as the modern 
concertos of Dvorak and Bruch, in which she 
displays a wealth of musical feeling that is 
well tempered by an intellectual power that 
appeals to the intelligence of the musician 
while swaying the hearts of her auditors. 

A violinist who has certainly created con- 
siderable sensation on the continent is Charles 
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Gregorovitch, who is perhaps the youngest 
violinist of his rank in Europe, having been 
born in St. Petersburg, October 25th, 1867. 
His father, a man of musical education, 
bought him a child's fiddle and was so im- 
pressed by the progress he made upon it that 
he first undertook his instruction, and then 
sent him to Moscow, where the boy studied 
under Besekirsky, and attracted the notice of 
Wieniawski, who chose him from among the 
free scholars of his own,. and whose last 
pupil he was. After his death young 
Greogrovitch went to Vienna and studied with 
Dont, and finally with Joachim in Berlin. 
Hle has made concert tours through most of 
Kurope, receiving the Order of Christ at 
Lisbon, and in his native city performing, by 
pecial command, before the Czar. Since 
1886 he has been settled in Berlin. ‘The same 
German authority from which we have already 
quoted declares that he has already risen to 
the rank of Sauret and Sarasate, having 
indeed a larger tone than the latter, with 
equal smoothness and elegance of technique. 
He is at present touring in America under 
Mr. H. M. Hirschberg’s management. He 
returns in April, and will appear in London 
under Mr. Adlington’s agency. 

Carl Halier, who was to have made his 
début at the first philharmonic concert in New 
York, is another excellent virtuoso of 
Kuropean reputation, however little known 
in this country. He was born in 1859, and 
after receiving lessons from his father, spent 
his boyhood, from his eighth year to his 
fourteenth, at the Conservatoire in Prague. 
l’rom 1874 to 1876 he completed his studies 
under Joachim. His first engagement was 
as a solo violinist in a church in Berlin. 
Then he became concert master in the 
orchestra at Koenigsberg, and after visiting 
Italy, took the concert master’s place in 
the orchestra at Mannheim. From there he 
went in the same capacity to Weimar. In 
1884, at the Bach festival in Eisenach, he 
had the distinction of playing.the famous 
Concerto of Bach for two violins with his old 
master, Joachim. He has made many con- 
cert tours—St. Petersburg in 1888, Paris in 
1889, where he played a double concerto with 
Lamoureux. Switzerland and Belgium in 
1890,{thus extending his German reputation. 
His distinction as a performer is said by the 
German critics to consist in a polished 
technique, large, healthy tone, and a trans- 
porting cantilena. 

Gustav Bach, the violinist and composer, 
has been induced to leave Milwaukee for the 
present, and connect himself with the 
Damrosch Orchestra. Prof. Bach's Gavotte 





for Strings is a great favourite with the 
orchestra, and appears frequently upon its 
progranimes. 

Reports from Berlin speak well of the 
success achieved by a young American 
violinist, Miss Lenonora Jackson, whose 
recent concert at the Singacademie:was con- 
ducted by her instructor, Herr Joachim, who, 
with the audience, joined heartily in the 
applause given the young artist. She is to 
study with Joachim another year before 
concertizing. 

We also hear from Berlin that the list of 
violinists who are to perform as soloists at the 
forthcoming orchestral concerts or in private 
recitals is a long one, including Petschnikoff, 
who will return later to give several recitals, 
Sarasate, Arrigo Serah, César Thomson, and 
two violinists who make their first appearance 
there, Carl Flesch, a Hungarian, and a 
Russian named Besckirsky. The latter has 
written a cadenza for the Paganin D major 
concerto which has found great favour among 
violinists. 

3ronislaw Huberman, the Polish boy 
violinist, is attracting considerable attention 
in New York. A contemporary alludes to 
him in the following terms :—- 

In one sense he is a prodigy, but only because he is 
13 years old. If the audience would close their eyes 
and be blind to his appearance they would never think 
of the word prodigy. He could be classed only as one 
of the most fascinating violinists. He is possessed of 
what may be called the indefinable something. Many 
persons have claimed that he must be much older, and 
if one meets him, as the critic of the New York Sun 
declared, “he is a wonderful young musician, with a 
man’s soul in a child's body.” 

As the result of an election bet, made over 
a year ago, Mr. J. S. Freeman, of Lyon and 
Healy, of Chicago, must pay the fiddler ; that 
is, says ‘‘ Music Trades,” he bet a $500 violin 
against a concert for charity with the father 
of the young violivist now touring in 
America, Jan Van Oordt, that McKinley 
would not be elected. As he loses by a large 
majority he will forward an instrument to 
Brussels, Belgium, where the winner intends 
giving it as a prize to some aspiring and 
deserving musician. 

The last of Bach’s six concertos, “written 
for violas de braccio, violas de gamba and 
double bass, was given at a concert in New 
York, on the 17th December, under the 
direction of Mr. Frank Damrosch. Twelve 
violas de braccio and eight violas de gamba 
had been loaned for the occasion by Mr. M. 
Steinert, of Newhaven, the well-known 
collector of obsolete musical instruments. 

Henry Marteau is appearing as conductor 
as well as violinist in German towns. 
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Master John K. Witzman, violirist, made 
a successful début at a student’s concert in 
Philadelphia, Noy. 11th. He is a pupil of 
John F. Rhodes, is thirteen years of age, and 
played the Bruch Concerto. 

Miss Beatrice Langley, violin soloist, of 
Mme. Emma Albani’s concert troupe, is a 
daughter of Colonel Langley, of the Royal 
Artillery, and a pupil of Ludwig and Wii- 
helmj. She has won fame in London orches- 
tral concerts. 

SHERLOCK HOLMES AS A YIOLINIST. 

Those who have read ‘‘ A Study in Scarlet” 
will remember that amongst thé category of 
Sherlock Holmes’ “limits,” as drawn up by 
Dr. Watson, the tenth is thus stated : ‘‘ Plays 
the violin well.” The category is followed 
by the subjoined statement of his talents 
in this direction —*‘ I see that I have alluded 
above to his powers upon the violin. These 
were very remarkable, but as eccentric as all 
his other accomplishments. That he could 
play pieces and difficult pieces, I knew well, 
because at my request he played me some of 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Lieder’ and other favourites. 
When left to himself, however, he would 
seldom produce any music or attempt any 
recognised air ; leaning back in his arm-chair 


of an evening, he would close his eyes and 
scrape carelessly at the fiddle which was 


thrown across his knee. Sometimes the 
chords were sonorous and melancholy. Oc- 
casionally they were fantastic and cheerful. 
Clearly they reflected the thoughts which 
possessed him, but whether the music aided 
those thoughts, or whether the playing was 
sinply the result of a whim or fancy, was 
moré than I could determine. I might have 
rebelled against these exasperating solos had 
it not been that he usually terminated them 
by playing in quick succession a whole series 
of my favourite airs as a slight compensation 
for the trial upon my patience.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that in Sherlock 
Holmes, the most celebrated of Conan Doyle’s 
wonderful creations, the author should incor- 
porate an exponent of the art of violin 
playing. He seems to utilise the violin as a 
consolatory agent. It is always when pon- 
dering over some more than usually difficult 
problem that Sherlock Holmes brings the 
violin into play. He uses it in the same way 
that he smokes, under great stress of mind, 
as a solace and aid to reflection. This latter 
may seem a far-fetched hypothesis, but it has 
its prototype in real life. It is related of Mr. 
Curran, the celebrated Irish barrister, that 
his favourite mode of meditation was with 
his violin in his hand. For hours together 


he would forget himself, running impromptu 
passages over the strings, whilst his imagina- 
tion, collecting the violin tones, was opening 
all his faculties for the coming emergency at 
the Bar. 

Thus it is always at some important junc- 
ture that Holmes’ violin appears, both in * A 
Study in Scarlet ” and “‘ The Sign of Four,” as 
well as in the shorter tales. One example 
wiil suffice. In one place, where Holmes’ 
usually acute perceptive faculties had been 
baffled, Watson says: ‘“ I left Holmes seated 
in front of a smouldering fire, and long into 
the watches of the night I heard the low, 
melancholy wailings of his violin, and knew 
that he was pondering over the strange pro- 
blem which he had set himself to unravel.” 

WALLACE SUTCLIFFE. 
CELEBRATED VIOLINS AND THEIR 
OWNERS. 
By E. PoLonaskt. 

I have frequently been asked to state the 
name of the maker of the violin that such and 
such an artist is playing upon without being 
able to satisfy the curiosity of the enquirer ; 
I therefore hold that the subject is of 
sufficient interest to violin players in general 
to justify me in publishing a series of articles 
in which I propose to give, if only a very 
incomplete list of instruments of consider- 
able merit, and their present owners, I 


‘have been collecting the material for 


my subject for some time, partly from 
several English, German, French, and 
American contemporaries, such as “Le 
Monde Musical,” ‘‘Dur and Moll,” “Zeitschrift 
fiir Instrumenten-bau,” “Le Ménestrel,” “The 
American Courier,” etc., partly from various 
other reliable sources, such as the artists 
themselves. Those of my fiddile-playing 
fraternity that have not yet been included in 
this list, and who possess violins, violas, or 
violoncellos of merit, will help me in my 
somewhat arduous task by forwarding me full 
particulars of the instruments they own, as I 
wish to make this list as complete a one as 
possible. 

According to a German writer, A. Ehriich, 
who is a coutributor to a contemporary 
published by.A. H. Payne, of Leipzig, the 
following are the most celebrated and authen- 
ticated violins :—(1) The so-named ‘* Messiah 
Stradivari,” recently acquired for £2,000 by 
Mr. Nicolini, husband of Madame Patti, 
from Mr. Crawford, of Edinburgh. This 
instrument bears the date 1716. (2) The 
so-named ‘‘ Tuscan Stradivari,” dated 1690, 
in the possession of Mr. Brandt, of London. 
(3) The “ Betts Stradivari,” owned by Mr, 
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J. Zweifel, of Stuttgart, dated 1714: (4) The 
“Delphin Stradivari,” owned by Mr. 
Munroe, of London, dated 1714. (5) The 
“King Joseph,” by Joseph Guarneri, dated 
1737. (6) The “ Paganini Guarneri,” dated 
1743, which can be seen at the Town Hall, 
Genoa, and which is kept under a glass shade. 
The following may be an interesting list of 
celebrated instruments and their present 
owners :—Professor L. Auer, of St. Peters- 
burg, plays on a magnificent Stradivari, 
dated 1697, which is said to possess a tone of 
extraordinary power ; he also owns another 
Stradivari, dated 1690.—Jean Becker, leader 
of the celebrated Florentine Quartet, used to 
play on a Joseph Guarneri, now the property 
of his son. — A. Brodski owns a Joseph 
Guarneri, which, at one time, was the 
property of La Font; later on it was in- 
cluded in the Goding collection in London.— 
Ch. Gregorowitch plays on a Stradivari.— 
Professor Griin, of Vienna, possesses a Peter 
Guarneri.—-Marcello Rossi, of Vienna, plays 
on a Stradivari.—H. Halier uses a Joseph 
Guarneri.—J. Helmesberger plays on a new 
instrument made by G. Lembéck, of Vienna. 
Professor Hugo Heermann plays a Stradivari 
dated 1721.—G. MHollinder uses a J. B. 
Guadagnini, dated 1750.—Jené Hubay, of 
Budapest, plays on an Ant. Hyeronimus 
Amati, dated 1695. This instrument for- 
merly belonged to H. Wieniawski, and 
possesses an extraordinarily fine tone.— 
Dr. Joachim, of Berlin, is the lucky pos- 
sessor of three beautiful Stradivari 
violins, one of which was presented to him by 
his English friends ; it is dated 1715; the 
other two are dated 1714.—E. ea of 
Boston, leader of the Kneisel Quartett, plays 
pn a Stradivari, at one time the property of 
Professor Griin, of Vienna; it is dated1714. — 
A. Krasselt, of Weimar, is the owner of a 
Stradivari, dated 1709.—Joh. Lauterbach 
plays a Stradivari, dated 1719, which he 
bought from Vuillaume, of Paris ; this instru- 
ment has a particularly fine tone on the G 
string, somewhat similar“to the one possessed 
by Brodski, which is a Guarneri.— Walde- 
mar Meyer plays on a Stradivari, said to 
have been presented to him by his friends in 
England, but in reality the money for it was 
left to him under the will ofa lady. The 
instrument was at one time the property of 
King George I. ; later on it went into the 
ena, of Molique and Baron Dreyfuss, who 
sold it to Mr. Meyer for 25,000M. ~ The Royal 
Prussian Court granted Felix Meyer a Stradi- 
vari for use during his lifetime.—Lady Hallé 
plays on a Strad, dated 1709, formerly the 
oroperty of the great virtuoso, H. W. Ernst. 
Penk Ondriczek, of Prague, won his fame 





by playing on an instrument of modern make ; 
I cannot recall the name of the maker, but 
he now also owns an old Italian violin ; how- 
ever, | am told he prefers his modern violin.— 
Henry Petri, of Dresden, plays on a Josef 
Guarneri, filius Andreae, dated 1679.—C. 
Prill plays on a Francesco Stradivari, dated 
1735.—A. Rosé, of Vienna, uses an old Ger- 
man violin.—E. Réntgen possesses one of the 
finest Strads of a very large size, dated 1717. 
Sarasate has two Strads, dated 1713 and 
and 1724 : one of the instruments has been 
given to him by Queen Isabella, of Spain.— 
Edm. Singer, of Stuttgart, plays on a 
Maggini with a remarkably fine tone.—K. 
Sauret has a Josef Guarneri.—Professor 
Benno Walther, of Munich, plays on a beau- 
tiful Stradivari, dated 1720. The instrument 
belonged at one time to the Prince 
Donaueschingen, then to the violinist, Anton 
Bohrer, then to Baron Ludwig von Hichthal, 
who willed it to Professer Walther.—Madame 
Soldat plays on an Andreas Guarneri.—The 
famous “‘ Spohr” Stradivari was inherited 
by Koempel, and his widow is its present 
owner.—August Wilhelmj plays on a Stradi- 
vari, dated 1721.—-Mlle. G, Wietrowetz plays 
on a Stradivari —E. Ysaye owns a Strad as 
wells as a Guarueri.—Flor Zajic playsa Joseph 
Guarneri, dated 1742 ; it was sold in 1860 by 
Vuillaume to Ferd. David, and probably 
belonged at one time to Tarisio. The heirs 
of David sold it in 1884 to Professor Wilhelm), 
who in turn disposed of it tothe above named 
for £800.—De Ahna’s Stradivari (1722) is now 
in the possession of Herr Brun, of Zurich.— 
The so-named Pugnani Guarneri (which was, 
at the end of the last century, the property of 
the virtuoso Pugnani) is dated 1734, and is 
now in the hands of Messrs. Hamma & Co., 
of Stuttgart, for sale. Theinstrument is said 
to be one of the finest examples of the master. 
The “ Vieuxtempa,” Jos Guarneri, dated 
1743, went, after the death of the virtuoso, 
into the Wilmott collection in Antwerp ; it is 
now in the hands of Ed. Kiifler, of Frankfort- 
on-Main.—The most beautiful specimens of 
Jacobus Stainer are owned by Herr Siegert, 
of Dresden, and Hammerle, of Vienna.—The 
Maggini, which at one time was played by 
De Bériot, is now in the collection of Baron 
Knoop, of Londo, who is said to be the only 
possessor of an Octett made by Stradivari 
(four violins, two violas, and two violoncelli). 
Not long ago the Baron was still in want of a 
second ’cello to compiete his set. To achieve 
this he bought the so-named Batta ‘cello, for 
which he gave £2,100. He is also the pos- 
sessor of the ‘‘ King Josef”” Guarneri, which 
at one time was the property of D. Laurie, of 
Glasgow.— A beautiful Josef Guarneri is to 
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be seen in the Paris Conservatorium ; it was 
the gift of the heirs of the great French 
virtuoso, Alard.—An exceptionally beautiful 
Stradivari, dated 1723, as well as the ‘“ F‘al- 
mouth” Bergonzi and a fine Nicolas Amati, 
are included in the collection of the U.S. 
Consul, Mr. Partello, of Sonneberg.—Ole 
Bull’s violin, said to be a Gasparo da Salo, 
is in America, but I am unable to ascertain 
in whose hands it is.—Mr. Earl R. Drake, a 
violin virtuoso of Aurora, Ill., U.S.A., a 
teacher of the Chicago Conservatory of Music, 
is reported to have recently bought a “ Strad,” 
for which he has given £1,000 ($5,000). The 
instrument is said to have been in a Scotch 
family in Edinburgh, some 50 years ago.— 
Jan van Oordt, who is now touring in 
America, just before leaving London, bought 
from Messrs. Hart & Son, one of the finest 
Stradivarius violins, dated 1727. For the 
history and other interesting particulars 
regarding this instrument I must refer my 
readers to p. 188 (No. 36, October, 1896, 
issue.) 
(To be continued.) 


THE LATE ALEXANDER ROWLAND. 


Prominent among the musicians who passed 
away last year was the name of the late Mr. 
Alexander Rowland, whose connection with 
stringed instruments, especially the double- 
bass, was a somewhat remarkableone. Born 
in Trinidad on New Year's Day, 1826, he 
was brought to England while an infant, and 
took violin lessons at a very early age from 
the famous John Loder. When six and a 
half years ‘of age he entered the orchestra of 
the Queen’s Theatre as a violin and side- 
drum player, and was soon playing solos at 
the Lent Oratorios, the Promenade and other 
concerts. In his twentieth year he took 
lessons on the double-bass from Casolani, 
and from that time he was known as one of 
the foremost players on that instrumeat. 
Indeed, he may almost be said to have 
rivalled Bottes‘ni, and the following account 
of his skill would not be inappropriate. The 
7'imes referring to the Philharmonic Concert 
of April 29th, 1861, said: ‘* Mr. Rowland’s 
solo was an arrangement for the double-bass 
of one of Mayseder’s most showy and cele- 
brated violin fantasias. More dexterous and 
unerring mechanism, a purer tone, and, con- 
sidering the almost unmanageable nature of 
the instrument, more thoroughly vocal 
phrasing than Mr. Rowland’s have not been 
heard. He isa complete master of his art 
and a credit to the English school. His 





reception was equal to his deserts; rarely 
have heartier plaudits greeted the efforts of 
a virtuoso.” Mr. Row!land’s versatility was 
well known, -and he was proficient on no less 
than fourteen instruments! For many years 
he resided in Southampton, where he died on 
July 26th, 1896, in his seventy-first year. He 
enjoyed a very high reputation as a teacher ; 
and his absence from the ranks of the double- 
bass players was a severe loss. 


It may be of sufficient interest to mention 
here that the fine Italian double-bass which 
belonged to Casolani, M*. Rowland’s master, 
was kept for many years in a loft over a 
stable of Ingmanthorpe Hall, the residence 
of the eccentric Yorkshire millionaire, the 
late Mr. Simon Andrew Fountaine Montague. 
Unfortunately, the instrument now seems to 
have disappeared entirely. 


OLE BULL'S FIRST GREAT SUCCESS. 


As regards the first great success of Ole 
Bull, which in reality was his debut, our 


contemporary, The Violin World, reports as 


follows :— 


It happened at Bologna. De Bériot was engaged to 
play at a concert of the Philharmonic Society, The 
engagement had been made by the Marquis Zampieri, 
against whom De Bériot had a grudge, and, conse- 
quently, when the day of the concert arrived the 
Belgian violinist had a sore finger and could not play. 
It so happened that the young Norwegian violinist 
was staying in the town. Bull hada small lodging 
off one of the principal streets of Bologna, where he 
intended to wait until circumstances should enable him 
to find an audience. Meanwhile he practised assidu- 
ously at the pieces of his repertoire. He was thus 
playing in his room upstairs, his window being open, 
when the sound of his violin caught the ears of 
Madame Rossini, first wife of the celebrated composer, 
and once known as the charming Isabella Co!brand, 
prima donna of the San Carlo Theatre at Naples. If 
anyone in the world could judge of the tone of a violin 
she could. Madame Rossini at once hastened to the 
disappointed Marquis, and informed him that she had 
discovered a violinist quite capable of performing in 
the place of M, De Bériot. 


“ Who is it!” inquired the Marquis. 
“I do not know,” said the celebrated songstress, 
“ You are joking, then? ” 


“Not at all; but I have assured myself that a 
genius has arrived in this town, He lodges close 
here,” she added, pointing to Bull’s apartment, 


“Take your net, and catch your bird before he has 
flown away.” 


In the course of a few hours Bull was performing 
before a distinguished audience in the concert room of 
the Philharmonic Society. He played two pieces, one 
of which was his famous “ Quartet for One Violin,” 
His success was considerable, The applauce was most 
enthusiastic, and he was escorted home by some of the 
members by torchlight, 
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HART & SON, 


DEALERS IN 


Cremona & Other Jnstruments. 


ee Ae ere Qus 
Manufacturers Importers 
of Guaranteed of the 


Er glish-made Finest Quality 


Violins, of 
iichly Oil ITALIAN 
Varnished. STRINGS. } 

SAL, Nara ore Sve 





Tested Strings prepared expressly for 
HART & SON. 


Good Violins from Three Guineas. 
Vioiins for Beginners from One Guinea. 


Bows, Cases, Guitars, Italian Mandolines. 


Repairs of all kinds carefully executed by ex- 
perienced and skilful workmen on the premises, 


Lists ON APPLICATION, 


Messrs. Hart & 8o0N have at present an unique 
collection of Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and bows 
by the Old Masters. ° 


WARDOVUR STREET, 
LwNDBON W 


28, 
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A TREATISE, 


“THE VIOLIN & BOW” 


BY 
i. B. POZNANSKXI, 


DEMONSTRATES the correct way of holding the Violin and 
Bow by 33 separate Photographs taken from life, accompanied 
by Letterpress in three languages, and 49 pages of Studies, 
calculated o develop the TECHNICAL powers of the student. 


Highly commended by Herr August Wilhelnj. 
PRICE 5s. NETT, yest atte or through any Music 
; r 


eller. 
Wilhelmj, August. Exercisesin Thirds ... 5 0 


PUBLICATIONS 
FOR VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE. 


Beethoven, L. Van, Andante con Variazion!, 
from Sonata in A, dedicated to Kreutzer ... 4 0 
Bériot, C. de. Air Varie, Op. 1, Air Varie, 
Op. 7. Edited, fingered and phrased by E. 
Polonaski bi hd each 
Mendelssohn. L’Ange qui Chante 
Polonaski, E. Scales and Arpeggios 
Polonaski, Therese. Mazurka ... ye 
Poznanski, I. B. “Souviens Toi?” Romance 
——— Un Soupir, Mélodie ‘ eee 
Trousselle, Josef. Evening (Réverie) mae 
Polonaise ose : . 
——— ‘ Mazurka Brillante” 
Schroter, Max. Pensée d’Amour... 


FOR VIOLONCELLO. 
Kendall, G. F. Cantilena a - 


The above contained in the Syllabus for Examination 
of the College af Violinists, 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


CC a oe ae ee 
coecroaocoocoeco 


Poznanski, I. B., L’Arlequin Gavotte 4 0 
Saint-George, G. Preghiera 4 0 
Sur la Moselle. Barcarolle 4 0 
Andante and Humoresque 5 0 
Alsteriana a ‘ad 4 0 
IN BOOK FORM. 

Six Melodious Studies, by Alban Henry 

(first position only) ee nett 1 0 


“Youthful Violinists should add Alban Henry’s ‘Six 
Melodious Studies* to their portfolios The little pieces vary 
in styleand degree of difficulty, but are all full of melody and 
written in musicianly fashion .”-—7Zhe Star. 

“Will prove a boon to young beginners and their teachers 
as they are tuneful and void of difficulty.”— Graphic. 


Original and Progressive Melodies, by 
Josef Trousselle (for two violins only) nett 1 0 
Pianoforte Accompaniment nett 1 0 


“Josef Trousselie is the author of an instructive little book 
of ‘Original and Progressive Melodies’ for two violins. In 
the first of the set, a ‘Melody in C.’ each instrument in turn 
gives out the subject while its fellow is occupied with 
accompanying passages And this plan is followed throughout 
the series, so that the duties as well as the honours are 
equally divided between the first and the second violin. In 
each piece the melodious subject is attractive, whilst that 
which might be regarded as the counter subject is suitable 
and effective.”—VDaily Telegraph. 


ST. CECILIA 
MUSIC PUBLISHING Co., 


LIMITED, 
182, WARDOUR STREET, 


OXFORD STREET, W. 
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SUPPLEMENT.—No. 40. THE 


RISE OF THE VIOLA PLAYER. 


The viola player is of no mushroom growth, says a 
writer in the Musical Courier. He developed slowly, 
and he has certainly had uphill work to acquire the 
position he now holds in the orchestra. His instru- 
ment may have been agaitist him, or, perhaps, it 
should be said, to absolve him of all blame, that the 
old composers were against him. Their sympathies, 
says a writer in the Orchestral Association Gazette, 
were more limited than that of modern composers, and 
it may be that they preferred to keep within the 
narrow circle of special effects at their command—to 
bear those ills they had, in fact, than fly to others 
they knew not of. The violin, being higher, would 
naturally claim the tune ; the double bass, being 
lower, did well for the harmonic roots; the flute 
served for the imitation of birds; the trumpet was at 
hand for martial effects ; the horns would do duty for 
reference to the chase; and so on. In any case, the 
old composers seem to have snubbed the viola player 
for a considerable time. 

A few composers tried to ive hima lift. Handel 
gave him a prominent part in “Revenge, Timotheus 
cries!” Gluck was a good friend to him. In the 
overture to his opera, “Iphigenia in Aulis,” he made 
him play a bass all by himself to a melody of the 
violins, and in the same work Gluck gave him a 
syncopated A on the third string to play during a 
piece sung by ‘‘ Orestes.” Sacchini also patted him on 
the back, and Mehul championed him. Mehul 
made no bones about the matter ; he gave all the 
treble part in his opera, “ Uthal,”’ and left the violins 
out altogether. When Haydn busied himself with 
quartets the viola player’s prospect brightened. It 
may be assumed that he thought there was a good time 
coming. In the “ working out” of the Finale of the 
* Clock’ symphony he had a capital time of it. 
When “papa” actually permitted him, in the first 
movement of the B flat symphony of the Solomon set, 
to take part in a canon 3 in 1, without the assistance 
of the bass, he must have said, in face of a withering 
glance from the rest of the orchestra, “Some day you 
shall hear me.” With Mozart the viola player also 
found favour, and when Beethoven came aleny the 
viola player, of course, left his card at the composer’s 
house, and, perhaps, called with the credentials given 
him by Haydn and Mozart. Beethoven was not the 
man to be overawed by a viola player, He had before 
shown his independence of spirit. It is said that he 
called this very Haydn “an old periwig stock."’ He 
probably decided to test his man before he showered 
too many favours upon him. He gave him something 
to practise in the first six quartets, but hesitated to 
put in too big@ part in his first symphony. Later, so 
pleased was Beethoven with him that he immediately 
proceeded to write a grand fugue at the end of a 
quartet. in which the viola was to lead off the subject. 
From this time,.as a matter of fact, Beethoven 
admired him greatly, and never lost an opportunity of 
furthering his welfare. 

For a long while after the viola player had begun 
to feel his footing, however, his soul was still “‘cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confined.” It wanted a Wagner to break away 
the final barriers, and show us the viola player in all 
the varied emotions of man. The Bayreuth prophet 
said, “Hath not a viola player hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? ” An 
emphatic * Yes !'’ came form the long-suffering viola 
player. Wagner straightaway proceeded to deal with 
him accordingly. Nothing was too good for the viola 
player now. All the pent-up feelings of generations 
burst their trammels and blossomed forth. He pressed 
the loving-cup to his thirsty lips, and became a partner 
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in the joys, disappointments, aspirations of his 
brethren. And the viola player was not “ drest in a 
little brief authority,” he came to stay. The sun 
shines its life-giving rays upon him as upon the rest 
of his valiant family. He is no longer under a cloud 
—no longer looked upon as a poor relation ; and, 
truth to tell, he bears himself well. Fume has not 
spoilt him ; it did not come too suddenly to intoxicate 
him, He is the personification of the old maxim, 
‘‘ Everything comes to the man who knows how to 
wait.” He sat in the corner long, but he has pulled 
out the plum, and now he may well say, “See what a 
good boy am I!" 


THE UNIMPROVABLE FIDDLE. 


For when you come to think of it, it is a curious 
and bewildering circumstance that, in a world and in 
an age where progress is one of the laws of existence, 
the violin should be to-day, not only as to form and 
all essential details, exactly what it was some 300 
years ago, but that it- is even now a less perfect 
instrument than it was when the old masters were 
warming their glue pots and mixing their vaunted 
varnish ani chipping out their blocks of wood in the 
little Italian town of Cremona, now two centuries 
back, says Chambers’ Journal, Mr. Gladstone has 
said somewhere that to perfect that wonder of travel, 
the locomotive, has not required the expenditure of 
more mental strength and application than to p rfect 
a violin. But then you can put the locomotive into 
the march of progress ; the violin youcan’t. In this 
respect it stands alone among musical instruments. 

Flutes have been improved, new types of clarinet 
have been evolved, the harpsichord and the spinet 
have given place to the piano, organs have come to be 
controlled by electricity—everything, in shor , in the 
way of musical instruments has tended toward 
advance and improvement, while the construction of 
the violin is numbered—at any rate by the enthusiasts 
who run the fiddle prices into four figures—among 
the arts which have been and are not. The experience 
of centuries, andthe ingenuity of many generations 
of skilled mechanics have been altogether unavailing, 
and violinists to-day are content to starve themselves 
that they may give hundreds, nay, even thousands, for 
instruments which did not produce tens of pounds 
when they first left the workshops at Cremona. ‘The 
Musical Courier comments as follows ‘upon the 
above :— 

One reason for this is the comparative simplicity of 
construction. The violin is the most perfect of all 
musical instruments, and at the same time all other 
musical instruments are, in comparison with it, com- 
plex in construction. In the instrument proper, not a 
particle of metal is used ; all other instruments used 
tor legitimate musical purposes, except the drum, 
have metal parts or being made of metal. One wound 
violin string is covered with light wire or gauze. A 
viclin can be made with a jack-knife. There is a 
tradition that attributes to old Italian makers the 
jack-knife as the one tool they required, Of course it 
was all hand work. 

[By violin we mean very naturally instruments of 
the violin school. } 


REVIEWS. 

Books, Music, &c., intended for Review, should be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, S, WwW. a 

We have receiyed— 
From Mrssrs. RUDALL, CARTE & Co. : 

The Musical Directory, Annual and Almanack, 1897 
London, The 45th annual issue of this valuable 
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volume has recently been published and contains the 
usual features, including the miscellaneous informa- 
tion which commonly appears in such books, a list of 
the patents taken out for musical instruments, &c., 
from October, 1895, to September, 1896, inclusive, a 
resumé of the year's obituary, which seems unusually 
full of well-known names, the list of musical in- 
stitutions, and of the principal concerts, both in 
London and the provinces, and, of course, the usual 
directory pages. The book should certainly be in the 
hands of every professional musician, and of all who 
have dealings ‘vith the profession, as concert-givers 
or otherwise. 


From Messrs. AUGENER & Co. : 


The last part of Dr. Hugo Riemann’s Dictionary of 


Vusic, translated by Mr. J. 8. Shedlock. The book is 
valuable one, it is not of the size or scope of Grove’s 
Mictionary of Music and Musicians,” but the infor- 

ination given is admirably terse and complete, within 

he limits of the smaller spaee allowed. The subject 

ix, of course, approachtd from the German point of 

view, and many terms and expressions will be strange 

to English readers, but the dictionary, far from 
possessing a lower, has rather a higher value on this 
account at the present time, when German methods 
of thought and German musical terms are so much 
employed in connection with our art 

From“ Tae StTRAD”’ LIBRARY : 

The Bow : its History, Manufacture and Use," by Hy 
Saint-George. This little work, which contains some 
120 pages. is evidently written with the object of 
bringing the bow, without which the fiddle could have 
no being, into more general notice. Itis divided into 
three different parts. I. The History of the Bow. 
Il. Bow making, and III. The art of bowing. The 
author displays a considerable amount of en- 
husiasm upon the subject, and, taking it alto- 

ether, the work is well worth the attention of every 

vic 1ist who does not only make the violin his 
hol but also his study. 


From Messrs. AUGENER & Co.: 

Klements of Music, by Franklin Peterson, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon. The author here evidently bears in mind the 
wants | necessities of certain classes and pupils, 
who neither desire nor need to study the Mezzo- 
Soprano and the Baritone Cleffs, the key of.seven 
sharps, the complete t ible of Time Signatures, as the 
various Italian and shorthand sigus (half of which 
they may probably never see) which make the average 
“element ’ book a terror. Mr. Peterson has rigorously 
confined himself to what is likely to be of practical 
value toa young student during the first two or three 
years of his studies, The little work contains some 
excellent chapters on “ Legato and Staccato play- 
ng.’ on “Major and Minor Scales,’ “Time and 
Rhythm,’ “ Time,” “Syncopation,” ‘‘Grece Notes,” 
“ Intervals ’’—in fact, on everything a young student 
ought to become acquainted with. 

llarmony: “ The Theory and Practice,” by Ebenezer 
Prout, B.A., London. The volume before us is evi- 

ntly the outcome of many years’ experience on the 
part of the author in teaching the theory of music, 
and we think that it contains sufficient novelty both 

plan and in matter to plead a justification for its 
appearance, notwithstanding the large number of 
works that already exist on the subject. 


Music: The marks or letters placed after the pieces 
indicate the degree of difficulty, thus: (q e) means 


deg! 
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TIMES. SUPPLEMENT, 


quite elementary ; (v e) very easy; (e) easy; (I) 
fairly easy, does not move out of the first position ; 
(III) moderately difficult, does not go higher than 
the third position; (V)_also of moderate difficulty, 
and only occasionally goes higher than the fifth 
position; (d) difficult; (v d) very difficult; (c) 
difficulties can be overcome by artists only ; (v) written, 
for virtuosi only, 





We have received the following musie;— 
From Messrs, AUGENER & Co.: 

Cavatina, for violin and piano, Op. 44, No. 1, by 
Emil Kreuz, is a fascinating little piece, which will 
find favour with those who sacrifice melody to tech- 
nical ability. Key E flat major. (V.) 

Hungarian Dance, for violin and piano, by 8. Rach- 
maninoff, is a charming “ Morceau de Salon,” most 
quaintly Hungarian in character. It is sure to please 
many admirers of fairly advanced technical ability. 
Key D minor. (V.) 


From Mr. Epwin ASHDOWN, LTD. 

Quatre Pieces Caractéristiques for violin and 
piano, by J. B. Poznanski: No. 1, “ Retour des Mois- 
sonneurs,” in A major ; No. 2,“ Revenant de la Fete,” 
in D major; No. 3, “Jdylie au Printemps,’ in D 
major ; No.4 * Mzurche Triomphaie,” in G major, Here 
are four fairly easy solos which will be found invalu- 
able for teaching purposes ; they only occasionally move 
out of the first into the third position. (ITII.) 

Deux Morevaue, tor violin and piano, by Fritz 
Kirchner. No. 1, Frihlingslied, in EB. flat; No. 2, 
Valse a la Styrienne,in C major. Both the pieces are 
very pretty, and will form excellent teaching pieces. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be glad to print suitable letters on matters 
likely te prove of interest to our readers, but will not be 
responsible for opinions expressed under thos heading. 
All copy must be written on one side of the paper only, 
and oddnessed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Court, London, S.W. 


PHILIP RICHARDS. 
» the Rditor of the Violin Times. 
DEAR Stik, 

Can any of your readers give me the date of the 
death of Philip Richards, the violin maker and dealer. 
He was the somewhat eccentric character known by 
the sobriquet of “Stony Richards.’ For many years 
he'had a shop in Wardour Street, but afterwards lived 
in a turning out of that street. I should be glad if 
any one could give me this information. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
INQUIRER. 
London. 
14th Jan., 1897. 
[We shall be greatly obliged if any of our readers 
should be able to answer our correspondent.—ED. | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All letters containing questions likely to interest 
players of stringed instruments, should be addressed to 
the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Gourt, London 
S. Ww. enti 2 

CE. R., British Columbia : We shall at all times be 
pleased to be of service to you ; you need not be afraid 
of causing us the least trouble. 

A. G., Lisbon: We are only too delighted to hear 
from you, and you may address us on any subject you 



























SuPPLEMENT. 


please. Your solution as to the-wording of J. 8.5.'s 
label is a very likely one. Giovanni Grancino worked in 
Milan from 1695 to about 1715, and his label runs thus : 
‘ Giovan Grancino in contrada larga di Milano al segno 
della corona, 16—.” Our friend J. S, S: may therefore 
have mistaken the word “contrada”’ for the name of 
a maker.—As regards Barak Norman, he worked about 
1690-to 1740 ; he made chiefly viols, and generally used 
a monogram formed of the letters ‘‘ B. N.” interlaced ; 
he was at one time in partnership with another maker 
named Nathaniel Cross, who made chiefly violoncellos, 
small in size and having light yellow varnish. These 
instruments were sold as Norman’s, and generally 
contained the monogram, inlaid either in the back or 
table-—You being a Portuguese and having acquired 
your knowledge of the English language by yourself, 
we cannot otherwise but compliment you upon your 
industry. Your letters are perfectly legible, and will 
always be a source of pleasure to us. 

J. R., Accrington ; Our correspondent asks if we 
have any record of a ‘Cello maker with the name of 
Gold. We must confess that we know nothing of 
such a maker, and shall be glad if any of our readers 
can help us. We are glad to hear that you have 
again returned to your studies, and feel highly flat- 
tered as to your having felt completely lost without 
your Violin Times. 

Germany : We have received about half-a-dozen 
P.O.’s of 3s. each without the slightest intimation as to 
where they came from. As we have a considerable 
number of subscribers in Germany, we shall be glad 
to hear from those who have sent them. 

D. C., Kensington Gore; We do not think Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson ever allow their violins out on 
approval ; you have to buy them at an auction, and 
except the guaranteed sales which take place about 
three or four times a, year, no guarantee whatever is 
given as to their authenticity. 

A, H., Aberavon: We are not quite sure whether 
we have answered your letter, dated 12th January ; if 
not, please excuse and write again. We receive such 
a large number of letters, that we must ask for indul- 
gence on the part of our correspondents should an 
oversight take place now and again. 

N. B., Wolverhampton: We thank you for your 
notice respecting Miss Norah Clench, and our Cana- 
dian friend will no doubt be pleased to hear that she 
made a highly successful appearance at the London 
Ballad Concerts at the Queen’s Hall on January the 
13th. 

E. M., Hastings: We are always very pleased to 
hear of your successes, and shall be glad to record them 
from time to time in our columns if you will send us 
cuttings from local papers. The Editor will be glad 
to see you whenever you are in town. 

A. R., 8S. #.: You ought to get at least 6d. for 
each copy, as No. 1 of the Violin Times is getting 
rather scarce. 

J. E. £., Stockton-on-Tees ; The articles on labels 
will be continued immediately we have space at our 
disposal, at present we are simply crowded with 
articles and correspondence, We print your letter in 
another part of the paper, and hope some of our 
readers may be able to throw light on the subject you 
are interested in. : 

A. #., B'ton ; The best edition of Spohr's concertos 
is probably the one edited by Emile Kross, but for an 
advanced player like you the cheap Peter's edition 
will do equally well 

J. S, Cape Town: We can only assure you that the 
copies have been posted here ; however, we have-much 
pleasure in sending you fresh copies, and hope they may 
reach you safely. We received your P.O. for subscrip- 
tions in November last with thanks. 
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The only remedy for Whistling Strings. 
INFALLIBLE 
RESIN . rd AND OIL. 


TRADE Mar, 


RecIsTeRED. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December r3th, 1880, 
Dear Sir,—_I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
— of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
urable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. . 
elieve me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHrEcDs, LUDWIG STRAUS, 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir, —The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R, SwHr1ecps, LUDWIG STRAUS 
47, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880, 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the Resin and find it exceedingly good. 


Yours truly. 
if T, CARRODUS, 
4, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 


anuary rst, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oi! you sent me 

he Resin is certainly by far the best I ever tried. The first tilne 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as | think I over-dried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. _I shal! be 
glad te knc vy how, and at what price, both articles can be 
obtained, and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it 
most willingly. 





R. R. Suretps. 





Yours very truly, 
R. R. Satecps. CARL SCHNEIDER. 
Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March a6th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing, I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them, Iam also pleased to say. ny pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully yours, 
F. x EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street: Metro- 
»olitan College: Philharmonic Society ; 
ichter, Henschall, Barnby, and all Festival 
Concerts. 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir.—For about nine months, I have constantly used your 
* INFALLIBLE ” O1L for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak 
too highly of it; it is far superior to any athet Oil that I have 
tried, including that obtained from Italy. _ 1 find the tone of the 
strings improved by using it, and is produced more easily after 
ttis applied. I have recommended it to many friends, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to ‘its 
efficacy. 
I am, yours faithfully and obliged, 
Mr. SHIELDs, FRANK D'ALQUEN 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and 1] 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did net 
recommend it to my friends, as I have tound it so useful myself. 
am, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIecps. FRANK D'ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I had 
tried many kinds before, including Ragoon, Petroleum, 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus's Testimonial. 


Sold by all restectable dealers inthe Uniied Kingdom. Price 6d 
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THE VIOLINS BEARING THE WELL-KNOWN TRADE MARK 


GEORGES LOTTE 


having achieved such a reputation, a somewhat clumsy imitation is now being introduced 
to the British Public under a similar name, 


Purchasers are therefore requested to carefully 
inspect the labels of any violins purporting to he 
Georges Lotte. 


The GENUINE LOTTE VIOLINS 


Alte Possess the beautiful tone and their varnish the BRILLIANCY 
of REAL CREMONAS. 


The perfect PURITY OF TONE of these Instruments. 
combined with the HIGHEST FINISH, renders them equal in 
effect to the COSTLIEST ANTIQUE Violins, and enable 
them to be set side by side with REAL GEMS _ without 
fear of comparison. 









They are the FINEST that have yet been produced, the 
colour, shape and finish being identical with the REAL 
CREMONAS, and the peculiarities of the work of the old 
Masters has been so minutely reproduced that they are 
pronounced by connoisseurs and artists to be -ABSOLUTELY 
PERFECT. 


Their exquisite beauty and qualities are rapidly bringing 
them into the favour of the British Public. 


They are now being made in three qualities :— 


£8 8s. od. 
£6 6s. od. 
£4 48. od. 


‘\ 


Also in #-size and _ half-size. 


e\ A Large and Choice Selection 

\ of Genuine Instruments hy Georges 
\ Lotte has been received lately, and 
')/ samples can be had on approval for 
’ inspection and comparison. 





SOLE PROPRIETOR AND’ VIOLIN MAKER, 


G. FOUCHER, 
54, Mortimer St., Regent St., london,- W. 
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‘“TBe Violin Times’’ Portrait Gallery. 


No. 40.—Fesruary, 1897. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


SENOoR SARASATE says: “I find it a de- 
cided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

HERR DAVID POPPER rays: “ It possesses 
all the advantages you claim for it.” 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: “ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 


ViOUN 


QO 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two ianer Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant asthe two outer ones, 
—in fact, they are very much weaker. This is 
because the outer Strings bave a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones have not. 

BONN'S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear ring- 
ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in high 
positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above al 
every String equal in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 14. 








Used at the Principal Oonservatoires on 
the Oontinent. 


Perfect in tone. Artistic in construction. 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


Sole Agent for Great Britain and 
Colonies. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 





BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS, 
Fork VIoLINn, VioLA, ‘CELLO, Bass, Ko. 

The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a series of 
chemical «xperiments conducted by J. Hiwin Bonn, M.S 0.1., 
F.0.V., U..Mus. In their preparation they are aubjected to chem- 
ical treatment which renders them comparatively unaffected by 
moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time giving them a 
more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, and such strength 
that the “E" will bear pulling up to “ A,” thus standing a greater 
strain than any other string ever produced. Each is subjected to 
a test before leaving the hands of theinventor. Prospectus and 
Price List Post Free. Sample packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 28., 2s. 6d., or 
5s post free. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High St., Brading Isle of Wight. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


Will hold their next Sale of Pianofortes, Harmoniums, 


American Organs, Harps, Violins, and other Musical 
Instruments, on Tuesday, February 23rd, 1897. 


Property intended for same, or a notification 


thereof, should be sent at least ten days prior. 

47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W. 
GENUINE HAND-MADE ENGLISH VIOLINS 
AND VIOLAS. 

These instruments have only to be seen and heard 
to prove that a fine Violin need not be old nor of 
foreign make. Connoisseurs are invited to inspect. 


JOHN RAE, 40, BOLAN STREET, BATTERSEA PARK, 
Lonpon, 8.W, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“Lullaby,” for Violin with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, by Fred. Furnace. ‘ 
“Simply an exquisitely pretty little piece.”—Vide 
Violin Times.” 
Price 18. 6d. net, post free. 
Published by: M. A. HILTON, The.- Library, 
Keswick, Cumberland: or LAUDY & Co., 139. Oxford 
Street, London. 


s 











{MPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Court, London, 8.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope, All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor not later 
than the 1st of each month. 

All business communications such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 88, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, London 
S.W. Cheques and P.O.’s to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed Parr’s Bank, Limited. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

For the United Kingdom, per annum 

(post free) ... Bei ses aia 
For the Continent and America and 
Foreign Colonies within postal 
union, per annum (post free) eee 8s, Od. 
Trade supplied by WM. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
West end Agents: St. Cecrn1a Music PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 
Mr. G. Foucner, 54, Mortimer Street, W. 


2s, 6d; 
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PHEODORE WERNER. 

Herr Theodore Werner was born in Amster- 
dam, Holland, 2ist December, 1863. His 
parents had no idea of any music, though 
musically inclined. The manner in which he 
took to the violin was curious and rather 
strange. The custom abroad being to have 
an illuminated Christmas Tree, when 
three years old there hung on this 
Christmas tree for him a sixpenny violin, to 
which he took an extraordinary fancy. 
Within about a fortnight he played all tunes 
by ear. The next year, at the Christmas 
festival, he was presented with a shilling or 
half-a-crown instrument, the former one hav- 
ing been played to pieces. On the new 
violin he played all sorts of operatic airs in a 
very short time. His father’s recommenda- 
tion of an old friend took him to a fifth-rate 
music master, from whom he received violin 
tuition, and who adopted him as his pupil. 
He soon became his best pupil, and played 
at all operas with him, but was not taught 
either exercises or scales, ‘After a very short 
time his master pronounced him as finished, 
and was unable to teach him any more, so 
he was taken to one supposed to be a better 
master, who undertook to give him lessons, 
and with whom he played all the studies of 
Kreutzer and the Concertos of Rode, De 
Bériot, and Viotti. He had only been a short 
time with his master when he in his turn 
pronounced him as finished, and recommended 
his father to send him to Professor Franz 
Coenen, the eminent violin professor and 
Director of the Conservatoire in Amsterdam, 
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by whom he was scarcely examined, and who 
iminediately adopted him as his favourite 
pupil. To him (franz Coenen) he considers 
he owes all his training and musical education ; 
.inore severe but painstaking master there 
never was. With Franz Coenen, who him- 
self was « pupil of Henri Vieuxtemps and 
Bernard Molique, he studied hard for a great 
many years, and went with him through 
every Concerto and every study written for 
the violin. While still his pupil, he per- 
formed at all the principal and classical 
concerts, at all the musical concerts of 
Holland as a prodigy, with wonderful suc- 
cess. He also received from Franz Coenen, 
besides his violin tuition, a further musical 
education in the other branches of musical 
art, like theory, harmony, pianoforte playing, 
and quartet playing. He was barely sixteen 
years of age when Franz Coenen decided to 
send him to a foreign Conservatuire. The 
selection was made between Paris and 
Berlin. In Paris the great professor of the 
violin was Henri Leonard, and in Berlin the 
yreatest master of all -violinists, Josef 
Joachim. Happily for his future musival life 
the choice fell on the latter. He studied 
with Josef Joachim for a great many years, 
and Joachim evinced great interest in him, 
and he was considered one of his most 
favourite pupils. While at the Berlin Con- 
servatoire he received his other musical 
education from Dr. Philip Spitta, Woldemar 
Bargiel, Fredrich Kiel, and others. His 
admiration for Joachiin, this unparalleled 
and unappreachable master, in his opinion, of 
all living violinisis, he left some ten years 
ago, and, at the invitation of some friends, 
came to visit England privately, duridg the 
summer, and enjoyed it so much that he 
fixed his residence permanently there. He 
occasionally appeared in public, but his 
really first public appearance will be now, 
when he gives his grand Violin Recitals at St. 
James's Hall. He has been living on and 
off in France, Germany, Holland, Austria 
and also in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
In Ireland he has taken up a permanent 
abode, since the last few years living in the 
County of Kildare. He was married last 
year, about six months ago, to a daughter of 
the late Marquis de Guerry de Lauret, of 
Nantes, France, at the Brompton Oratory in 
London, and has now settled down quietly in 
the country of Ireland, as he likes Ireland 
better than any other country to live in, 
When he left Joachim he went in for other 
studies, including literature and other art. 
He is a sportsman, fond of fishing, hunting, 
&e., for which he says there is no better 
country nthe world than Ireland, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

According to the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Instru- 
mentenbau,” the Guarneri violin recently 
stolen at Stuttgart, has turned up in Leipzig. 
The instrument is now in the hands of the 
police, who are busy investigating the 
matter. 

at wt ie 

A favourite instrument of ladies is un- 
doubtedly the violin. It is not so very long 
ago when the attention of the fair sex was 
confined almost exclusively to the piano. 
Anent this change the follewing story is 
related :—On one occasion, at a party given 
by the late Sir John Millais, Lady Hallé rose 
to play the violin. As she did so she heard, 
to her intense amusement, Landseer exclaim, 
in an audible whisper, to their host, ‘‘ Good 
gracious! a woman playing the fiddle!” 
On the other hand, an old-fashioned noble- 
man, when he saw a gentleman sit down to 
the piano, contemptuously remarked, “I 
wonder if the creature can sew.” This feel- 
ing has entirely changed. More men now 
play the piano than women, and more women 
play the violin than men. 

+ * /: 

Our musical papers have for some time 
past been congratulating themselves and the 
musical public on the increase in number 
and excellence of orchestral concerts in 
London, and on the other hand deploring the 
falling off in the attendance at the Crystal 
Palace concerts, which taken all round, still 
continue the best of the kind. They do not 
seem to realise that the comparative failure 
of the latter is caused by the success of the 
former, or that the patrons of the Crystal 
Palace concerts, with few exceptions, come 
from London. As the Lute says: ‘It may 
be a humiliating confecsion, but we are con- 
vinced that the paying public does not travel 
by railway in fog or snow when it can drive 
to Piccadilly or the top of Portland Place 
with comparative ease.” 

* * * 

The latest invention is a musical bicycle. 
It is an arrangement whereby the same 
power which drives the bicycle sets in motion 
a music-box which is connected with the 
machine. The music-box is attached to the 
front forks; and the operation is carried on 
by means of a cord passing over a small 
pulley in the box, and around one of the 
larger size fastened to the spokes. The wheel 
is in great demand for serenading and run- 
ning about the town on pleasant evenings 
There is no doubt but that the idea widens 
the field of bicycling to a degree that is 
almost alarming. The inventor 1s an lowa 


man, who claims that with the music-box 
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arrangement the racing man will be able to 
make greater speed, because the music will 
enthuse him. 
- OBSERVER. 
* i + 


FIDICULANA. 

I have been reading some old magazine 
articles, and herewith give my readers the 
benefit -of one or two fiddle scraps _ thus 
picked up. An article entitled ‘‘ A Moorland 
Wedding” (Chambers’ Journal, March, 1878),- 
gives some details of a shepherd’s daughter’s 
wedding in the moorland wilds of Scotland. 
Among a sparse population, a wedding is 
necessarily of rare oc¢urrence, and: is conse- 
quently turned into a feast day, in which the 
whole neighbourhood for miles around par- 
ticipate. First comes the ceremony of 
‘‘running the broose,” which is a foot race 
among the young lads for the bridesmaid’s 
handkerchief ; next the wedding service, per- 
formed by a Presbyterian clergyman ; then 
comes « substantial tea (for this all-important 
event transpires in the afternoon); and then— 
but let the author speak for himself :— 

When the company had crushed themselves. into 
seats around the table, and were just going to operate 
upon the braxy, a big-boned, bleached-looking old 
man was furtively led to the end of a bench that 
had been placed near the door. I soon discovered 
that, after the minister, this was for the time being 
the most important of the invited assembly. He was 
in fact no less a personage than the fiddler, and was, 
as he ought to have veen, in keeping with the 
character of the traditionary musician, almost stone- 
blind. This Demodocus had been led hither from his 
dwelling five miles over the hills by a little boy, his 
grandson, who had fair hair, and wore faded velvet 
and corduroys. ‘he heartiness with which the veteran 
musician laid in a store of victual against the labour 
of a long night’s fiddling, was a most refreshing 
sight. He was a long-faced, heavy-jawed man, and 
had rusty gray hair that fell unkempt upon a much 
worn velvet collar. A large scarlet cotton handker- 
chief was twisted carelessly about his neck, and came 
down ina loose fold upon his breast. He wore an 
aspect of silent passive misfortune ; and as you looked 
at him it was difficult to imagine music dwelling in 
his soul, how much soever it might dwell in his 
fiddle. 

As soon as the tea was ended, or rather this first 
instalment of it, he was guided to an elevated seat 
that had been prepared for him in a corner of the - 
kitchen, where he began scraping and preluding with @ 
his fiddle. 

Then follows tke wedding dance, all 
excitement and bustle. Later on the author 
again speaks of “‘ Archie,” the fiddler, not, | 
however, aS wearing an “aspect of silent | 
passive misfortune ” :— - 

Archie had by this time got worked intoa state of | 
considerable energy and enthusiasm, and was in some 
respects quite a different character from that of two 
hours ago at the tea-table. The colour had travelled 











back to his old withered cheek, and his features looked | _ 


a deal more soft and flexible; his face and form 
seemed much more indicative of life; youth seemed 
to be coming back to him at the call of his own fiddle, 
It was interesting to observe, as he became enthu, , 


siastic in his fiddling, how sympathetic was his every 
motion. How his rickety old legs crossed and bobbed 
up and down; the body in a tremble, and constant 
movement in the shoulders; while the head was 
perpetual motion, now hanging down upon his breast, 
now erect and turning on its socket, now thrown 
backwards, and sath eyes as were in it—poor “ ruined 
orbs”—directed restlessly towards the ceiling. Archie's 
tout ensemble was a visible embodiment of the doctrine 
that music incites to motion. 

Music hath charms to stir the savage breast no less 
than to “soothe ” it, 

It is interesting to find a remnant of an old 
custom still prevalent in some part of the 
country. In the “ good old times ” a marriage 
among the peasantry in England without its 
attendant fiddler, might be deemed next door 
to no marriage at all. Indeed, a fiddler was 
a necessary all-important factor in almost all 
rural feasts. We find him opening village 
fairs, and playing to dancers at the inns in 
the evéning, it being a ‘‘ matter of course to 
give the fiddler a penny or twopence each 
dance.” We find him in command at New 
Year festivities, where ‘‘at every rest the 
fiddler makes a squeaking of the strings—this 
is called kiss ’em—a practice well understood 
by the tulip fanciers!” We find him in the 
Cushion Dance, where 

The fiddler in a corner stands, 
He gives, he rules the game. : 
We find him ushering in the summer with the 
Maypole Dance, and so on, 
Thus in times past, 
E’er citizens were men of taste, 
And sharps from flats could tell, 
Fiddlers amused them mighty well. 





The Search Light for April, 1892, contained 
an article entitled “‘ In a Chinese Theatre,” 
from which I cull the following amusing 
description of a Chinese orchestra :— 

The words of the actors, whether chanted or spoken, 
are accompanied by the incessant din of the orchestra, 
which is located on the back part of the stage. The 
most prominent instruments are the cymbals. They 
are hugh concerns, and look like the great lids of a 
brass wash-boiler. The man who plays them puts his 
whole soul into the effort, and the amount of noise he 
can make is something to be wondered at with fear 
and trembling. The man with the fiddle is an untir- 
ing artist, who manages to make his instruments 
which resembles a collar box on the end of a cane, 
emit the most piercing, shrieking, squeaking sounds. 
Another man plays a squatty looking banjo with a 
short neck, and a fourth alternately beats a wooden 
block and a very shrill drum with a pair of enlarged 
chopsticks. 





It is not a very rare occurrence for an 
entire orchestra wholly comprised of foreign 
executants to visit this country, but it ig so 
seldom we hear of a foreign court sending to 
this country for musicians, that such an in- 
stance is worthy of special record. Just six 

ears ago, however, the Maharajah of 

ypore, who is himself an enthusiastic, and 
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if rumour is to believed, accomplished 
violinist. sent an emissary to England to 
engage sixty musicians to enable him to form 
a string band, and thus lead the Orientals to 
develop an appreciation of western music— 
which he intended to give in the form of 
open-air concerts. ‘Such has been ike 
success of the experiment,” —_ Anecdotes, 
“that his near neighbour, the Prince of 
Koimbatur, has sent an agent to Vienna with 
orders to procure as many Hungarian instru- 
mentalists as possible on a three years’ agree- 
ment, with a first-class passage paid out and 
home, with a view of introducing Strauss’s 
waltz music to his Court.” Pity is, that he 
did not follow the Maharajah’s example a 
step further, and send to England for the 
required musicians. 
WALLACE SUTCLIFFE. 


THE KING OF VIOLINS. 
(Translated from the French). 


We are not here concerned with position that is the 
privilege of talent ; the king of violins (roi des violons) 
was not, as might be believed, the one who played most 
skillfully on this instrument. but a dancing master 
who, in France, was given a strange jurisdiction over 
all other dancing masters and even over all the 
musicians of the kingdom, and who compelled them to 
pay him a certain sum of money to have the right of 
making use of their talents. This curious state of 
affairs that has given rise to much argument and 
many trials deserves to be investigated. 

li is known that the name of minstrels, ménestrels, 
or menetricrs was given to the wandering musicians 
who went from castle to castle singing songs and 
knightly themes while accompanying themselves on 
some instrument. The instrument largely used was 
the violin, called in those days by the name of vielic 
or vivle, and it is on this account that the migstrels 
were also called vielleug. 

About 1330 the brotherhood or association of the 
St. Julien of Minstrels was formed, and, in the follow- 
ing year, it founded a hospital bearing this name and 
elected a chief who took the title of king of the 
minstrels (roi des menetriers); the society was 
legalized November 25th, 1331. In those days the 
word menestrandie was applied to a numerous society 
composed of singers and players on instruments, and 
even to acrobats. The musicians, humiliated by this 
kind of association, separated themselves from the 
jugglers, and in 1397 made new rules that were con- 
firmed by an order of Charles VI. in 1407. 

By this order the minstrels changed their title into 
that of players on instrumeuts whether high or low, a 
name that seems to indicate that already species of 
the bass viol family of instruments were used to- 
wards the end of the XIV. century. 

In a memoir published in 1692, in favour of 
harpsichord players against the dancing masters of 
France, it is shown that the minstrels were divided 
into two classes: players on the violin or on the 
rebec, and players on the hautes-contres, tailles, 
quintes and basses, instruments that were only 





varieties of the viol, and which may be found in 
Lulli’s scores. The police ordinance of 1689 gave to 
the minstrels the title of players on instruments, high 
as well as low, and on obves, 











Louis XVI., who confirmed the title of the king of 
violius, regulated by laws the rights and emoluments 
that were attached to the position. In this act it is 
ordered: (1) No one can occupy the office who has 
not served four years of apprenticeship; (2) That 
masters were obliged to give a list of the names of 
their pupils fo the one who held the position of king 
of violins, and to pay him acertain sum for each 
pupil (in case of fraud the master was compelled to 
pay the sum of fifty livres’ ; (3) Pupils desirous of 
becoming minstrels paid sixty livres to the king of 
violins and ten livres to the brotherhood of St. Julien ; 
(4) The masters were obliged to give thirty sous per’ 
year towards the support of the brotherhood ; (5) The 
king sent officers into the provinces to see that the 
laws were observed; (6) It was forbidden to musi- 
cians who were not wasters to play in inns, furnished 
rooms, and other places on pain of imprisonment, and 
in case of disobedience the king of violins had the 
right and privilege of breaking the instruments. 

The twenty-four violins of the grand band of the 
chamber of the king were also under control of the 
king of the violins and paid him a certain sum of 
money. The two Constantins, Dumanoir, and 
Guignon, are the best knotn of those on whom the 
dignity of king was conferred, and the latter was a 
remarkable violinist, 

However wide was the jurisdiction of the king of 
violins it was too limited for Dumanoir the younger, 
who, shielding himself behind the vague title of his 
order, was desirous of compelling organists, harpsi- 
chord players, and composers to bow to him as master 
and pay him toll. A decree of the police, 1693, con- 
firmed his claims and confounded witb the minstrels 
musicians like Couperin and Nevers. An appeal was 
made against this decision, and a curious memoir was 
published in reply to their adversary. Guilliaume 
Dumanoir pretended that the objections of the 
organists and harpsichord players to belong to the 
brotherhood of ministrels was injurious to the order ; 
that this order had counted among its members artists 
of the first rank, notably Lulli, who, having been 
violinist of the king’s grand band, could not have 
performed his duties had he not been received as 
master. 

The organists and composers answered that, far 
from having belonged to the brotherhood, Lulli had 
so small an opinion of the skill of the masters that he 
played their pieces without practising them; and 
that he treated them as if they were worthless and 
ignorant masters ; they admitted that it was true that 
he had played the violin in his youth but that he had 
renounced it to devote himself to the clavecin and to 
composition ‘“ under the discipline of the sieurs Metru, 
Roberdt, and Gigault, organist of St. Nicholas-des- 
Champs,” who was still alive and among those who 
protested against the police decree. And it is true 
that in the epoch referred to there was not a single 
violinist in France worthy of the name. Baptiste, a 
pupil of Corelli, was the first who revealed any talent. 
A definitive degree of parliament, dated May 7th, 1695, 
decided in favour of the harpsichord players and 
composers. 

But the brotherhood of minstrels of St. Julien did 
not give up its pretensions: a favourable opportunity 
came soon and was eagerly seized. The deplorable 
condition of the finances of the coun'ry during the 
war of the Succession compelled Louis XIV. to 
increase the list of taxes; the brotherhood of St. 
Julien offered to pay twenty-two thousahd frances if it 
were allowed to have under its jurisdiction the harpsi- 
chord masters, and players on the bass viol, theorbo, 
lute, guitar and German flute. This right was given 
by letters patent April 5th, 1707, and it was forbidden 
to all professors of these instruments to give lessons 
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cither at home or in the city before becoming dancing 
masters in the said brotherhood, under penalty of 
paying four hundred livres. The organists, clavecin 
players and professors of music generally raised so 
great a clamour over this decree that the letters 
patent were re-called and others substituted in their 
place ; but the brotherhood did not receive back the 
money that it paid for the privilege that was taken 
away fromit. On June 25th of the same year the 
chapel organists and professors of music obtained 
letters patent confirming their right to freely exercise 
their profession without restraint, and forbidding the 
dancing masters interfering with this right. 

In all these contests the rights of the brotherhood 
were the only claims, for Dumanoir the younger had 
been dethroned in 1695 and his kingdom tottered. 
But in 1741 Guignon demanded and obtained that the 
title should be established in his favour. One of the 
first acts of his rule was to make, in 1747, new rules 
by which he unceremoniously placed all the musicians 
in France under his control. The organists of Paris 
formally opposed him, August 19th, 1747; soon the 
organists of the chief cities of the provinces followed 
suit, and the battle became general and decisive. 
Among the opposition were Daquin, Calviéres, 
Couperin, Marchand, and others. Some memoirs 
were published on one side and the other, and the 
struggle lasted for three years. A definite degree of 
the grand Chamber of Parliament, May 30th, 1750, 
finally put an end to the contest by routing the king 
of the violins and his pretensions. Guignon continued 
to bear the title till 1773 ; but convinced at length of 
the necessity of freeing music from the ridiculous 
rule opposed to its progress, he abdicated in the month 
of February, 1773, and an edict published in the 
following month, March, forever suppressed the office 
of king and master of the minstrels, 


HOW TO MAKE A METRONOME. 


_It may not be generally known, says the Musical 
Visitor, that an ordinary tape measure in a metal case 
forms a very good and reliable metronome. Pull out 


the tape the distance required, hold the end of the , 


tape, and allow the case to swing, when you will get 
the number of beats. For the metronome beat 52 the 
tape should be pulled out 52:inches ; for 200 only 34 
inches are required. The following table will be 
found generally correct :— 


METRONOME BEAT. INCHES. 
63 32 
72 a7t 
80 22 
92 168 

100 14 
108 12 
116 104 
120 92 
132 8 
160 ba 
192 3g 


The time occupied in swinging from side to side is 
one beat. As most tape measures are not more than 
36 inches long, it will be necessary when a low metro 
nomic number is required to take double that 
number, and count the swinging backwards as one 
beat instead of two. 


KERR’S VIOLINS. 


No better English Hand-made Instruments 
produced; tonal properties exquisite, and a 


genuine OW Varnish used. 
Prices from £12 12s. 


Note following Commendation— 


From J, E, RErp, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“ DEAR Str,—It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to testify to the excellence of the ‘Maori’ Violin 
you sold me. I have played upon it in two of the 
largest halls in Newcastle and Gateshead, and find it 
has good carrying power, combined with a Mellow and 
Powerful tone.” 


WALTER KERR, 


Violin, Viola and 'Cello Maker, 


BRANDLING PLACE WEST, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 








ONK’S 
E-BARS 


J. K. M 
TRIPL 

















WOLF! WOLF!! WOLF!!! 


If your VIOLIN, VIOLA, or ’CELLO has a Wolf, 
send it on at once and have the false note made pure 
and true, which can be done by having it fitted with 
Monk’s Triple-Bars. 

This extraordinary fact has been proved over and 
over again, and faulty toned Instruments are rendered 
perfect and pure in tone when altered to this system. 

Professionals and Artists everywhere speak well of 
the results and consider the outlay ridiculously small 
seeing that” Instruments which have been laid on one 
side as useless, are made fit.for professional work and 
fit to compare in tone with high priced Instruments. 

Testimonials in proof of the above facts can be 
seen if required, 

Old Instruments skilfully repaired.’ 
testimonials. 

Perfect toned Instruments exchanged for imperfect 
ones, 

Circulars sent post free. 

More Professional Agents wanted. 

Profits, Good. Outlay, Nil. ‘ 


J. K. MONK, 


87, High Street, Collier’s Wood, 
MERTON, 8.W. 


Send for 
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OLD VIOLINS FOR SALE. 
| Stradi iri, Cremona, 1732 4350 (two guarantees) >: Pressenda, 
t Turin, 1829. £75; Vuillaume, .864, very fine, £65; Gragnani, 
| Leghorn, 1786, £45: Vuillaume, Paris, £40; Carcassi, 1770, £40; 
Bernadel, Paris, 1865, £30: Nicolas Gagliano, magnificent tone, 
£30; early Brescian Italian, £25; Mathias Klotz, 1734, £17 105. ; 
4 Antoniazzi, Milan, 1889, £15; Bolognese, Italian, £12 10s. ; 
zy Darche, Brussels, 1854, £12 10s.; Bailly, London, 1893, £10; 
9 Rockwell, Boston, U.S.A., 1886, £10; Derazey, 1874, £8; 
; Wornfein, Mittenwald, 1755, £6; Guarini, 1878, £6; Breton, 
q Mirecourt, 1822, £6; Whitmarsh, London (handsome), £5; old 9 
”" size, £4; Jacklin Viola, £6; Gand, Lepaix, Schlosser and 
Goulding ‘Cellos, £25 to £7. All guaranteed genuine, Catalogue 
a fr Valuable Violins purchased if cheap.—-DYKES, ARCADE, 
LEEDS 
} 
1 WHITELAW’S 


GREMONA-AMBER OIL VARNISH. 


The Finest Violin Varnish in the World. Identical 
with the best of the Old Cremona Varnishes. Easily 
applied. Driesquickly, Nostaining required. Gives 
fine quality of tone. Enables an amatenr to 
finish his work equal to the best of the Old Masters. 
Perfected up to date, and nothing better in Violin 
Varnish can ever be made. The experiments have 
occupied years and have cost hundreds of pounds 
All the Varnish now sent out is at least one year old. 
Unsolicited testimonials come in every day. 


RE eT ee ee ee 


COLOURS. 
Pale Amber Yellow. !| Orange Amati. 
Dark Ambe Yellow.| Orange Red Pale Kuby. 
Dark Ruddy Brown. | Dark Orange Red Dark Ruby. 





ONE BOTTLE IS SUFFICIENT FOR ONE VIOLIN. 
Prices:—One bottle 4/-. Two bottles, ‘7/6. Four bottles, 12 / 
Post Free within the United Kingdom. 

VIOLINS VARNISHED at following Prices: - Varnishing 1§/ 
Taking off Old Varnish and Re-varnishing, 20s. 
Descriptive Pamphlet Post Free rom the Inventor, 
JAMES WHITELAW, 

496, Sr. Georces’s Roap, GLascow; 

OR FROM 
ALPHONSE CARY, 

231, Oxroro Srreet, LoNnbon, W. 

Sole Agents for United States, LYON & HEALY, 
CuHIcaco. 

Trade Mark. Pamphlets and Labels are all protected. 





7 

, THE “GILBERT VIOLIN 

qi Has obtained highest awards at leading Exhibitions, 
: and is pronounced by competent critics to be the most 
j superior of modern times. Testimonials and \prices 
, free to address. The Restoration of Old Instruments 


’ receives special attention, Address, 
Mm. J. J. GILBERT, 
2, PRIESTGATE, PETERBOROUGH. 





All who are interested in MUSIC 
Should Read - - - - ° 
MONTHLY, PRICE 24. 

The Brightest and Best Paper for the Musician. and 


the Student. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Instructive articles on all Branches of Musical Study 
by Authoritative Writers. .- 
The Month's Musical News. eo 
Portraits and Biographies of Celebrities. 





se ee 


Proprietors and Publishers, 


Polsue & Alfieri, Ltd., 149, ra 
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THE VIOLIN TIMES, 


NOW READY. 


Vol. fil. ‘THE VIOLIN TIMES.” 


Handsomely Bound in Gray Cloth with Silver 
Lettering, with Index complete. 


6s., or Post Free, 6s. 6d. 


ALSO 


TITLE, INDEX and CASES for Binding Vol. Ill. 


“The Violin Times.” 





Together, price 2s. post free. 


Address: —“The Secretary,” 
38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, 
London, 8. W. 


Trade Department :— 


Wma. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 


BONN’S “SIREX” CHIN REST 





PREVENTS SIDE SLIPPING, 
FITS THE CHIN TO PERFECTION. 

FIRM HOLD OF, THE INSTRUMENT. 
MAY BE PLAC™D OVER TAILPIECE, 


NEAT, COMFORTABLE. 


GIVES 
CHIN 


Price 3/- sach, by post 3/2. - 
BONN’S RESIN HOLDER 


PATENT, 





Price, complete with Resin, 1/2 post free 
Refills, 7d. each, post free. 
J. EDWIN BONN, 
26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight: 
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Violin and Piano Albums 


Price 1s, each. 
Cary Edition. 
J.C, Beazley. 12 Original Melodies, Book 1, No, 352 


> 12 - F Book 2, No, 353 

a 12 Favourite Melodies, Book 1, No. 354 

is Rt 12 a - Book 2, No. 355 

~ os Six Original Duets ... - No. 362 
T. Polonaski. Six Original Melodies «. No, 359 
E. Polonaski. 12 Celebrated Songs, Book 1, No. 357 
f 12 94 Book 2, No, 358 
Herman Ritter. Bach and Handel] Album No. 363 
W. Wolff. Chopin Album ... ea .. No, 364 
Hutchison. Five Popular Ballads ... .- No, 356 





VIOLIN PRIMER, 
By E. POLONASKI 
Price 2s. Net. 


-_-—— 


7 Positions of the Violin 
(A Sequel to the Violin Primer), 
By E. POLONASKI. 
Price 1s. 6d. Net. 


ALPHONSE CARY, 
231, Oxford Street, London, W. 


HIGH-CLASS» 


ENGLISH VIOLINS 


(BY H. J. WALKER). 


The maker of these violins has made the subjest of the principles 
of Violin Oonstruction, which were adopted vy the old Olassic 
Masters of the Italian School, his special study, and after a series of 
experiments which has extended over many years, has arrived at 
the conclusion that excellence in violin * snstruction is to be 
achieved by faithfully following their principies, 

The violins of this maker are consequently, whilst of surpass- 
ing excellence in design and construction, without any vagaries or 
8 -called inventions and improvements. They possess 


The Real Old Italian Tone 


of a fulness and richness which has hitherto only been foand in 
the finest productions of the best makersof Cremona. 

Prices and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
the sole agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 


G. FOUCHER, 


54, Mortimer 8St., Regent St., 
LONDON, W., 


Who will with pleasure forward specimens on approval for com- 
parison with genuine Italian Instruments. 

Each Violin represents a careful and conscientious effort 
to obtain the results achieved by the great violin makers of 
the past. 


CHANSON PATHETIQUE DUET 
For VIOLIN anp PIANO, 

By L. HORSLAY. 

Published by CHARLES WOOLHOUSE. 
174, WARDOUR STREET. 


Price 4s, 


The fourth year of Tae Viorin Times 
commenced with the November number. 





ASHDOWN EDITION 


STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
(VIOLIN AND PIANO.) 


Nett. 
Vol. s. d, 
1. Lyrie Album (5 pieces) 1 6 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes és nba 1 6 
3. Burgmiiller, Three Nocturnes ... we ke 
4, Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 
Book I. (7 pieces) te wae oe Th 
5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces)... wis moe @ 
}. Ernst. Four morceaux de salon 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op. 58 ... 0 
8. Lange. Six pieces 6 


10. Baillot. Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 

11. Diehi. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6) 

12, Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 
Oe ee ie as a a CARRS 

13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique,Op.47 ... 1 0 

14. Molique. Six melodies, Op, 86... ies, 


1 

2 
9, Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete ... 4 0 

! 

1 


(To be continued.) 


EowIN ASHDOWN. 
(Limited.) 


LONDON. 


NEW YORK, TORONTO 


WANTED. 

Violinists, 'Cellists, Pianists, &c., &c., troubled with 
perspiring hands to we Hay'’s Palmaline 

When applied, the hands keep perfectly dry and 
soft for an hour or so, thus affording the greatest 
beneficial results to all Solo Instrumentalists handi- 
capped by this malady. Numerous recommendations 
and thanks for the invention from some of our 
greatest Artists, members of the Scottish Orchestra, 
&c., &c. In Tubes, price 13. 2}d. post free, from the 
Mauufacturer, G. B. Hay, Kelvindock Chemical 
Works, Maryhill, Glasgow, 


WILLIAM HENRY COLLINS, 
VIOLIN MAKER, 

21, POLAND STREET, OxForD STREET, Lonpon, W 

“Observer ” in the VIOLIN TIMES says :- Remarkably 

skilled piece of workmanship. Tone unusually free and 

even in higher positions, responds with great ease. 

Varnish is excellent ; and I can confidently recom- 
mend the instruments by this maker,” 

Three Prize Medals Mwarded 


S. B. WILKINSON, 


Violin Maker and Dealer in Cremona and 
other Instruments. 


Importer of the finest quality Italian Strings, Tested Strings 
repared expressly for 8. B. W. (speciality). Bass Bars, Sound 


-ysts and Bridges. Repairs of all kinds carcfully executed 
on the Premises, at 


YE OLD FIDDLE SHOPPE, 


53, Land@’s Lane, Leeds 
(THREE DOOBS FROM COMMERCIAL STREST) 


a ml A nt 
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VIOLIN REPAIRS. 


All instruments requiring repairs should be sent to 

Mr. F. W. CHANOT, 73, Berners Street, London, W., whose experience 
‘ell-known, a pupil of the Chanot, of Paris, 1864—1873, and of his late 
tther, George Chanot, Lon lon, 1873—1880. He is in every respect to be 
trusted with the repairing of the finest instruments of Cremona, as the 
wing extracts will fully show. “For four generations the Chanot 
ive had a European reputation as makers of violins, ’cellos, 
hows, ete. . . . . The house has also been always famous for the 


unerring judgment of its members in respect to the antique violins by 


the creat masters in which they have dealt. . . . . In addition to 
m ntaiinge the high repute of the family as makers of and dealers 
in violins and cognate instruments, Mr. F. W. CHANOT has made his 
mark by publishing some of the choicest violin music eyer produc 


The “EDITION CHANOT” is familiarly known throughout the 


stonal and amateur world ° ’ ° He also supplies every 


req ul ite for the artist in the form ol bow ’ strings, ete, \ large amount 
aj iness is done in REPAIRING INSTRUMENTS, THE WORK 
BEING EXECUTED BY AN EFFICIENT STAFF OF HIGHLY 


A 
SKILLED WORKMEN. Se well-known is Mr. CHANOT’S enthusiastic 


? 


delight in valuable ntique violins that the owner's of the MOSst cherished 


instrument commit them to his care, for the purpose ol repairing, with 


1 , , 1 . , 
the most unbounded confidence. 


From “ILLUSTRATED LONDON.” 


ESTIMATES FREE. f =5 yy 97 | 


i * 4 
OSFL” 
‘ m 6 BERNERS STREET | INDON W 
) i? i , 4 4 | 
ADDRESS: 73, BEANE A s Vw, AD: IN, , 
Printed fer the Proprietor by J. W. Wakebam, 4, Belford Terrace, Church Street, Kensington, an 116, Uxbridge road, W. 
Published by William Keeves, 185, Fleet eet, EO. 
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A GENUINE VIOLIN. WANTED | VIOLIN FOR SALE. 

Labelled Francesco Rogeri detto il asiong Cremona. 

With fine tone, must be powerful, Will take part cash, part seer: ly 
; West Keusing Address * Deva,” 44. ‘Vabeholine e Rok. 

Lupot or Villaume preferred, est Kensington, 8.W. 

rm p ; ‘Bank : ‘Violin. Viola, and ‘Cello Solos, With Piano, also 
Roe tho Piayiege Faferenoe given |” “spelee Bor :Piaii, Vielin; SAN ale, 08 Wael Benall 

t Appx, clo EDITOR, parcel sent on a) proval 

. Address, Musicus, 
38, WARWICK ROAD, EARL’S COURT, 8.W. | 66, Sutherland averue, W. 





COLLEGE OF VIOLIN ISTS, Ltd., London, W. 





The Prospectus and Syllabus for the year 1897 is now ready. 


A copy will be sent post free to »n, address on application. aces f 


The Prospectus contains the names of new vice-presidents and examiners, new 
regulations, a new list of music for the various grades, «ke. 





EXAMINATIONS will be held in Lonpun. MANcuEsTER, “LAascow, Derpy, Lelorsrer, BirwinGuau 
St. Hecen’s, BRADFORD, SOuTHPORT, Grimsvy, NEWOASTLE-oN-[TYNk, SOUTHAMPTON, Sourn*4; MADsTONE, 
BOLTON, BuRY, Bristot, SWANSEA, Cake. ISLE, Mis cHEAD, NEwpor? (Mon,), ORMSKIRK, CAMBRIDGE, ABBRDEEN, 
FALKIRK, KESWICK, MaTLoce, BRIGHOUSE”, and at many other centres during June and July next. 


Full particulars may be obiained on application to the Hon Sec, of the College, 
Mr. G. FOUCHER, 54, Mortimer Street, London, W 


HERR THEODORE WERNER 


WILL GIVE HIS 


THIRD VIOLIN RECITAL Rot. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


On TuHurRspDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 8TH, a 
At THREE o'ctock, axn HIS .. 
FOURTH VIOLIN RECITAL 
On’ THURSDAY, Marcu | 4TH, AT» 3.~ O'CLOCK! 
(Under the direction of. Mr. ERNEST CAVOUR), 








Accompanist, Mir. ‘HENRY BIRD. a 


BLUTHNER CONCE RY GRAND PIANOFORTE. 
Tickets 10s. 6d., 6s., 3s.; wake at Tree! in Chappel!'s; Newman, Queen’s’ Hall. a 


- denen + See etal ia 


London, N.W., 136, ApFLamDE ROaD.. , 


Concer Directing, ets nd CA VOOR, Bekuw, N.VW., MITTELSTKASSE 23. 


